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: SMITH. The fantastic forms and sparkling concretions | ornamental work. “* Numerous other trees, 
. ara ees a might have enabled a nie fancy to find | which the islands produce in great abundance, 
t PUBLISHED WEEKLY. resemblances among them to many majestic | might be added to the list of those most valued 
e : dolla ‘aia ble in advance. |WOrks of art; but the effect was produced,|in Europe. From many of them gums and 
; Price two rs per annum, pay * {not so much by single objects, or groups of | dyes are procured, which might become ar- 
9 Subscriptions and Payments received by them, as by the amplitude, the depth, and the | ticles of importance in our own and other 
Y GEORGE W. TAYLOR, complication of this subterranean world. The | civilized countries. Several of the trees pos- 
solemn and sublime obscurity which sleeps | sess a high value to the islanders; I have fre- 
to : no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, around you, adds not a little to the impressive- | quently admired, on the one hand, the benefi- 
C d PHILADELPHIA. ness of the scene. cence of God, who has united so many useful 
a ; serene is ‘« | was much astonished, that notwithstand- | qualities in a single plant; and on the other, 
ste 3 For “The Friend.” |#98 1 had been in the habit of visiting .this|the ingenuity of the natives in discovering 
=e island for many years, I had never before | and applying them to the purposes of neces- 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. heard of these superb caves. The natives|sity and comfort. Of this remark I shall 
(Concluded from p. 06.) informed me that there were six or nines lanbent an illustration. The candle-nut tree 
ond Extensive caverns are found in some of the | others, but that the one we explored was the (aleurites triloba) abounds in the mountains ; 
im islands of the second class. There are a num- | most splendid and extensive.” |and as its leaves are nearly white, they form 
vill ber in Atiu, one of the Hervey group. Williams| Of the different groups of islands in these a most agreeable contrast to the dark rich 
visited the largest of them, and gives the fol-| regions Williams says, that the Samoan and ons of the other trees among which it is 
lowing description of its magnitude and mag- | Tahitian enjoy the most perfect climate and interspersed. It bears a nut about the size of 
wrd- nificence : “ Taking with us a supply of reeds | fertile soil. ‘There are many valleys, con-|a walnut, which is used as a substitute for a 
‘ila- for flambeaux, we descended about twenty | taining thousands of acres of rich land, en-|candle. Having stripped off the shell, they 
ifth feet, through a chasm in the rocks, at the | tirely untilled ; indeed, the portion of country | perforate the kernel, and string a number of 
bottom of which were seen several majestic | under cultivation is very inconsiderable ; for, | these on a rib of the cocoanut leaflet, and then 
openings. Through one of these we entered, | as the fruits grow so abundantly without la-|light them. By burning large quantities of 
and proceeded I suppose a mile, when we de- | bour, the Samoans, like the Tahitians, dis-| this nut, in a curiously constructed oven, the 
ke scried no end to its interminable windings. | play but little ingenuity in agriculture. In| natives obtain a very fine lampblack, with 
Innumerable openings presented themselves | this they are greatly surpassed by their neigh-|which they paint their canoes, idols, and 
bury, on all sides as we passed along, many of | bours, the Tongatabuans, who subsist almost | drums, and print various devices upon their 
LETON which appeared to be equal in height, beauty, | entirely upon produce raised by themselves;|ornamental garments. They also use the 
mA, and extent, to the one which we traced. The | while the Tahitian and the light-hearted Sa- | colouring thus obtained in tatooing their skin. 
ee roof of this cavern was a stratum of coral,| moan can work or play, rove abroad or stay | Besides this, the twitwi furnishes a gum with 
‘Dart. from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, through | at home, dance or sleep, with the assurance | which they varnish the cloth made from the 
ifford, which the water percolated. It was supported | that the beautiful grove of bread-fruit trees, | bark of the bread-fruit tree, thus rendering it 
of her by massy and superb columns, and was thickly | in which his cottage is embowered, will afford | more impervious and durable. From its in- 
set with stalactites, from an inch to many | him an abundant supply ; and if these should | ner bark a juice is procured, which is a valu- 
ce, ~ feet in length. Some were of great size and | prove insufficient, that the mountains abound | able substitute for paint-oil, and when mixed 
via 7 beauty; others were about to communicate | with bananas, plantains, wild yams, and other | with lampblack, or with the dye from the 
Lovely with the floor, and either constitute the basis|esculents, more than enough to supply the | casuarina and other trees, it becomes so per- 
y were of a young column, or join those growing up| deficiency. Notwithstanding this, however, | manent that it never washes off. 
' home from beneath. The stalagmites, however, | the Samoans cultivate vast quantities of taro,| “But among all the trees that adorn the 
sah og although beautiful, were not numerous. The | because they prefer it to the yam.” |islands of the Pacific, the bread-fruit deserves 
he a. floor is composed of the same material, and| “ ‘The trees at the Samoas, as at Tahiti, | the pre-eminence for its beauty and value. It 
the or- is an attractive object, for it presents the ap-|exhibit great beauty and variety. Some are | frequently grows fifty or sixty feet high, and 
us was pearance of rippled water, when gently agi-| remarkable for their size, and others for|has a trunk between two and three feet in 
as tated by the wind. At some points of our| their flowers, or fragrance, or fruit. Most of | diameter. The leaves are broad and sinuated 
Bt the progress many openings came into view, with| them are evergreens. Indeed, there are but | something similar in their form to those of 
~oonene: fretwork ceilings and innumerable supports, |two or three deciduous trees on the islands.|the fig tree. They are frequently eighteen 
we may the sparkling of which, as they reflected the|In general the new and old leaves, the bud | inches in length, and of a dark green colour, 
n, “ Re- light of our torches, gave a depth and density | and the blossom, the young fruit and the ripe, | with a glossy surface resembling that of the 
bl to the darkness of the mansions they served | appear together, through the whole circle of| richest evergreens. The fruit is oval, about 
oa Goons to embellish. Fain would we have wandered | the year. Some of the trees are exceedingly |six inches in diameter, and of a light pea- 
Jumiliat- longer in these gloomy places of nature, the|valvable as timber. This is the case with|green. It always grows at the extremity of 
departed dark and drear abodes of silence and solitude, |the tamanu (calophyllum.)” It is a large|the branches, and hangs either alone, or in 
oe as we longed to explore wonders on which | tree, sometimes five feet in diameter. The|clusters cf two or three. There are some- 
ing ood the light of day and the eye of man had never | wood is durable, holds a nail with remarkable | times several hundreds of these upon one 
their Re- rested. But our torches failing, we were tenacity, and iron lasts much longer in it|tree, and their light colour, contrasted with 
compelled to satisfy ourselves with a cursory |than in any other timber; it is variegated|the dark glossy leaves among which they 
glance at one only of the many yet beautiful | also, susceptible of a high polish, and would | hang, together with the stately outline and 


ways which invited our entrance. That one, 
E, however, was enough to fill us with admira- 
elphia. tion and delight. But description is impossible. 


vie with some of the most admired kinds for 
cabinet ware. The amai, the tou, and the 








spiring shape of the tree, render it an object 
which, for its beauty, is not surpassed in the 


toi, are also adapted to the construction of| vegetable world. The value of this wonderful 





tree, however, exceeds its beauty. It is every | to which they are subject, from a description 
thing to the natives,—their house, their food, | of one by Williams, to which he was exposed 
and their clothing. The trunk furnishes one | when on the island of Rarotonga, engaged in 
of the best kinds of timber they possess. | fitting out a vessel for an expedition to the 
From the bark of ithe branches they fabricate | Samoas. 

their clothing; and, when the tree is punc-; ‘ Early on Saturday morning, 21st Decem- 








tured, there exudes from it a quantity of mu- | ber, f received a note from Mr. Buzacott, in- 


cilaginous fluid, resembling thick cream, 
which hardens by exposure to the sun, and 
when boiled answers all the purposes of Eng- 
lish pitch. The fruit is, to the South Sea 
islander, the staff of life. It bears two crops 
every season. Besides this, there are several 


forming me that a very heavy sea was rolling 
into the harbour, and that although there was 
no immediate danger, yet if it increased, of 
which there was every probability, the vessel 
must sustain injury. I set off immediately for 
| Avarua, and on my arrival was alarmed and 


varieties, which ripen at different periods; so | distressed at the threatening appearance of 
that the natives have a supply of this palatable | the atmosphere, and the agitated state of the 
and nutritious food, during the greater part of |ocean. I instantly employed a number of 
the year. The leaves are excellent fodder for |natives to carry stones, and raise a kind of 
the cattle, and they are so excessively fond break-water around the vessel. Ore end of 
of it that it is necessary to protect the young | the chain-cable was then fastened to the ship, 
trees by high and strong fences. jand the other attached to the main post of 

“The appearance, the character, and the our school house, which stood upon a bank, 
uses of the cocoanut tree have been so mi-/ten feet high, about forty yards from the sea; 
nutely described by others, that I shall only | and having removed all the timber and ship’s 
add a remark or two to illustrate the wisdom | stores to what we supposed a place of safety, 
and goodness of the kind Father of the human | and taken every precaution to secure my ship 
family, in making this provision for their) and property from the destructive effects of 





wants. The bread-fruit tree requires depth 
of soil, and consequently cannot grow upon 
low coral islands. But those who dwell upon 
these spots, are not left to perish; for where 


the bread-fruit tree will not exist, there the | 


cocoanut tree flourishes; and the latter is as 
valuable to the inhabitants of the coral, as 
the former is to the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous islands.” The trunk yields timber, 


the leaves material for thatching and baskets, | 


and the bark a firm tissue of fibre suitable for 
sails and clothing. “ The principal value of 
this tree, however, consists in the supply it 
affords, both of food and water. In many of 
the coral islands there are neither streams 
nor springs ;-and were it not for the cocoanut 
the inhabitants must perish. On a sultry day 
when the very ground burns with heat, a na- 


tive, by climbing the cylindrical trunk of one | 


the coming tempest, I returned to Ngatan- 
| giia, fatigued and distressed. As I was leav- 
ing Avarua, 1 turned round to take, as: I 
| feared, a last look at the vessel, when I saw 
a heavy sea roll in, and hft her several feet ; 
|she, however, fell very gently to her place 
again. 

“ The next day was the Sabbath, and it 
was one of gloom and distress. The wind 
blew most furiously, and the rain descended 
in torrents, from morning until night. We 
held, however, our religious services as usual. 
Towards evening the storm increased ; 
|trees were rent, and houses began to fall. 
| Among the latter was a large shed, formerly 
|used as a temporary school-house, which 
| buried my best boat in its ruins. 
| We had waited with great anxiety dur- 
ing the day, to hear from Mr. Buzacott, and 








set off for Avarua, and in order to avoid walk- 
ing knee-deep in water nearly all the way, 
and to escape the falling limbs of trees, I at- 
tempted to take the sea-side path; but the 
wind and rain were so violent that I found it 
impossible to make any progress. I was 


therefore obliged to take the inland road, and 


by watching my opportunity, and running be- 
tween the falling trees, I escaped without in- 
jury. When about half way, I was met by 
some of my own workmen, who were coming 
to inform me of the fearful devastation going 
on at the settlement. ‘The sea,’ they said, 
‘had risen to a great height, and had swept 
away the storehouse and ail its contents; the 
vessel was driven in against the bank, upon 
which she was lifted with every wave, and 
fell off again when it receded!’ After a try- 
ing walk, thoroughly drenched, cold and ex- 
hausted, I reached the settlement, which pre- 
sented a scene of fearful desolation, the very 
sight of which filled me with dismay. I 
supposed, indeed, that much damage had been 
done, but I little expected to see the beautiful 
settlement, with its luxuriant groves, its broad 
pathways, and neat white cottages, one mass 
of ruins, among which scarcely a house or 
tree was standing. ‘The poor women were 
running about with their children, wildly look- 
ing for a place of safety; and the men were 
dragging their little property from beneath 
the ruins of their prostrate houses. The 
screams of the former, and the shouts of the 
latter, together with the roaring sea, the pelt- 
ing rain, the howling wind, the falling trees, 
and the infuriated appearance of the atmo- 
sphere, presented a spectacle the most sublime 
and terrible, which made us stand, and trem- 
ble, and adore. 

* On reaching the chapel I was rejoiced to 
see it standing; but as we were passing, a 
resistless gust burst in the east end, and 
proved the premonitory signal of its destruc- 
tion. The new school-house was lying in 
ruins by its side. Mr. Buzacott’s excellent 


of these trees, can pluck a dozen unripe nuts, | as no information had arrived, we entertained | dwelling, which stood upon a stone founda- 


each containing a pint or more of water, 


'a hope that the sea had subsided. But, in- 


tion, was rent and unroofed. The inmates 


as cool and refreshing as from the limpid | stead of this, about nine o’clock, a note came had fled, and the few natives who could at- 
stream.” This liquid, as we obtain it, “con-|to apprise me that it had risen to a most} tend were busily employed in removing the 
veys no accurate idea of the delicious beverage | alarming height, that the vessel had been | goods to a place of safety. Shortly after my 
used by the natives; for as the nuts are old | thumping on the stones the whole of the day, | arrival, a heavy sea burst in with devastating 


and dry the fluid is’ rancid. 
the water is drank before the kernel is formed, 


|her was blown down and washed away. ‘T'o 


In the tropics ,and that, at six o’clock, the roof that covered | vengeance, and tore away the foundation of 


the chapel, which fell with a frightful crash. 


when it is perfectly clear, and combines a de- | complete the evil tidings, the messenger told |'The same mighty wave rolled on in its de- 
gree of acidity and sweetness, which renders! us that the sea had broken over the bank,| structive course, till it dashed against Mr. 
‘and reached the school-house, which con-| Buzacott’s house, already mutilated with the 
“Is it possible to reflect upon the wonder- | tained the rigging, copper, and stores of our | storm, and laid it prostrate with the ground. 


it as refreshing as lemonade. 


ful adaptation of the fruits of the earth to the 
climate where they grow, and the circum- 
stances of man, without exclaiming, ‘ How 
manifold are thy works, O God! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all!’ ” 

But Providence has not showered blessings 
without alloy upon these favoured islands ; 
and man seems to have done what he could 
to counteract the beneficence of the Creator. 
Tempest and pestilence have often been suf- 
fered to commit sad ravages among them, 
but these have been far exceeded by the de- 
vastations of war, and the cruelties attendant 
upon 2 bloody system of superstition. One 
may form some idea of the fury of the storms 
« 


vessel, and that if it continued to increase, 
the whole settlement would be endangered. 
“As the distance was eight mules, the 
night terrifically dark and dismal, and the 
rain pouring down like a deluge, I determined 
to wait till morning. We spent a sleepless 
night, during which the howling of the tem- 
pest, the hollow roar of the billows as they 
burst upon the reef, the shouting of the na- 
tives, the falling of the houses, together with 
the writhing and creaking of our own dwell- 
ing, under the violence of the storm, were 
sufficient not merely to deprive us of sleep, 
but to strike terror into the stoutest heart. 


The chief’s wife came and conducted Mrs. 
Buzacott to her habitation, which was then 
standing; but shortly after they had reached 
it, the sea began to dash against it, and the 
wind tore off the roof, so that our poor fugi- 
tive sister and her three little children were 
obliged to take refuge in the mountains. 
“Accompanied by two or three faithful 
females, among whom was the chief’s wife, 
they waded nearly a mile through water, 
which in some places was several feet deep. 
On reaching the side of the hill, where they 
expected a- temporary shelter, they had the 
severe mortification of finding that a huge 


“ Before daylight on Monday morning I[|tree had fallen upon and crushed the hut. 
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Again they pursued their watery way in 
search of a covert from the storm, and at 
length reached a hut, which was crowded 
with women and children who had taken re- 
fuge in it.” ‘*Mr. Buzacott and myself had 
retired to a small house, which we had en- 
deavoured to secure with ropes.” ‘ The rain 
was still descending in deluging torrents; the 
angry lightning was darting its fiery streams 
among the dense black clouds, which shrouded 
us in their gloom; the thunder, deep, and loud, 
rolled and pealed through the heavens; and 
the whole island trembled to its very centre, 
as the infuriated billows burst upon its shores. 
The crisis had arrived: this was the hour of 
our greatest anxiety; but ‘man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity; and never was this 
beautiful sentiment more signally illustrated 
than at this moment, for the wind shifted 
suddenly a few points to the west, which was 
a signal to the sea to cease its ravages, and 
retire within its wonted limits; the storm was 
hushed; the louring clouds began to dis- 
perse, and the sun, as a prisoner, bursting 
forth from his dark dungeon, smiled upon us 
from above, and told us that ‘Ged had not 
forgotten to be gracious.’ ”’ 

“« As soon as possible, [ sent a messenger 
to obtain some information respecting my 
poor vessel.’ “To our astonishment he re- 
turned with the intelligence, that although the 
bank, the school-house, and the vessel, were 
washed away together, the latter had been 
carried over a swamp, and lodged amongst 
a grove of large chestnut trees, several hun- 
dred yards inland, and yet appeared to have 
sustained no injury whatever! The trees had 
stopped her wild progress, otherwise she 
would have been driven several hundred yards 
farther, and have sunk in a bog.” 

On returning to Ngatangiia, Williams 
found a scene of desolation. ‘The house in 
which he had left his wife and some friends 
had fallen in the night and they had just es- 
caped with their lives, wrapped in blankets. 
In this condition they were obliged to remain 






no 8 
God’s afflictive dispensations, mercy was 
mingled with judgment; for had the gale 
been at its height during the night, or had it 
lasted much longer, the consequences would 
have been greatly aggravated. 


tude to God, for having preserved us amidst 
such imminent peril, and for having stilled the 
raging of the storm.” 





Norse.—In the previous part of this article, last week, 
Kurutu should be Rurutu. 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A., Vicar of Letterkenny, in the king- 
dom of Ireland. 


(Continued from page 68.) 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD AND CHRIST. 


They shall have a joyful resurrection: 
Their vile bodies shall be changed, that they 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body: 
for though in this state of imperfection and 
trial, their bodies be frail and corruptible, 
exposed to diseases and to death; yet at the 
times of the restitution of all things, their cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and their 
mortal shall put on immortality ; for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus; (that is, 
his true disciples who have faithfully imitated 
his holy life, and have been led and acted by 
his Spirit,) will God bring with him; they 
shall inherit the glories of eternity. This is 
the noble and consummating fruit of the me- 
rits of the Redeemer ; eternal life is the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. This 
is the heavenly prize that shall be conferred 
upon all that, without wearying, run the race 
set before them, and by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and im- 
mortality. This is the blessed inheritance 


aud abide with them, and sow the incorrupti- 





ble seed of his graces in their hearts, which 
by his gentle breathings and kindly dews will 
spring up and be carried on to maturity and 
perfection; whereby the soul will become as 


a delightful garden, whither the Beloved will 

“ At the close of this memorable day, the | come and eat his pleasant fruits. ‘The Divine 
23d of December, 1831,we united at the foot- | Spirit, when once he inhabits the soul, will 
stool of Divine mercy, to express our grati-|(that 1 may sum up a great many things in 


few words) more and more enlighten their 
understandings, dispose them to discern spi- 
ritual things, and acquaint them with divine 
secrets; sanctify their persons, manage and 
govern their conversations; he will inspire 
their prayers with devotion, and their obe- 
dience with cheerfulness ; increase their hope, 
support their weakness, comfort them under 
afflictions, suggest counsels to them under 
difficulties, and fill them with peace and joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory. 

And now behold a summary and compre- 
hensive view of the vast and endearing privi- 
leges of all the faithful and persevering fol- 
lowers of Jesus. And O! who would not 
run and strive, wrestle and fight, love and 
obey? Who would not cheerfully deny and 
crucify self, generously disdain the world, 
and courageously resist the devil, in order to 
be made partakers of them! But on the other 
hand, such as basely desert the camp of the 
holy Jesus, and break their allegiance to 
him, and take his and their own enemies by 
the hand, and join with them, must of ne- 
cessity inherit all the opposite infelicities; 
for God will not be their Father, nor deal 
with them as his children. They shall not 
have any other father to own them, but the 
devil, whose children they are, whose image 
they bear, whose works they do, and whose 
interest they have espoused and promoted ; 
and what can be expected from such a fa- 
ther? From him who is fully, and finally, 


| and eternally separated from the essential 


and living source of light and joys? To be 


sure, he cannot communicate to others, but 


,such things as himself hath; that is, sin and 


in the open air, while some of the natives | that shall be given to such in the other world, darkness, corruption and filthiness, curses 
were hunting for a shelter. They soonfound}as shall faithfully discharge the duties of|and miseries, agonies and terrors: these 
a small house, but before the females could | God’s children in this. This is the rich and | things are necessarily and naturally in a be- 
reach it, a cocoanut tree had fallen upon it,| noble crown which shall adorn the heads of | ing wholly alienated and disunited from God ; 
and severed it intwo. They finally took re-| those who fight the good fight, and conquer |and these this accursed being brings upon, 


fuge in the house of a chief, which having 
been sufficiently braced weathered the storm. 
* Tidings of destruction were soon received 
from every quarter.” ‘ The chapels, school- 
houses, mission-houses, and nearly all the 
dwellings of the natives, were levelled to the 
ground.” It was computed that “ very few 
short of a thousand houses were destroyed 
by this terrific hurricane.” “ Scarcely a 
banana or plantain tree was left, either on the 
plains, in the valleys, or upon the mountains ; 
though hundreds of thousands on the preceding 
day covered and adorned the land with their 
foliage and fruit. Thousands of stately bread- 
fruit, together with immense chestnut, and 
other huge trees, that had withstood the 
storms of ages, were laid prostrate on the 
ground, and thrown upon each other in the 
wildest confusion. Of those that were stand- 
ing many were branchiless, and all leafless. So 
great and so general was the destruction that 





their enemies by the blood of the Lamb. | and increases in all those beings whom he 
This the holy Jesus promises in a great many. finds like himself, and in his own disposition 
endearing words; whereby, for the encourage- | and state. The devil cannot entail any other 
ment of his conflicting followers to persevere | inheritances on his children, but such inherit- 
in the spiritual warfare, both the delightful ances as he hath just title to; and these are, 
varieties and satisfying fulness of the glories! chains of darkness and everlasting burnings. 
and joys of eternity are set forth. Jo him,| Hence we are told that the goats, that is, the 
saith he, that overcometh, will I give to eat of | children of the devil, shall be obliged at the 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the last day to go into eternal fire, prepared for 
paradise of God; the hidden manna, the'the devil and his angels; so that whoever 
white stone, and the new name ; Power over | shall be finally and impenitently found in the 
the nations, the Moraing Star, and the White | state of corruption and sin, must of necessity 
Raiment, and the honour of being made a! be a companion of the devil, in endless and 
pillar in the temple of God, and advanced to| unspeakable torments. The Redeemer shall 
sit down on the throne. Such shall be under} disclaim them; for though they were listed 
the influences of the Holy Ghost, who will among his followers, called by his name, and 
not any longer pay them merely transient] professed his religion, yet, because their ~ 
visits, such as he graciously vouchsafes, even | hearts were not with him, because they did 
to them that are yet in an impenitent and} not imitate his life, nor obey his laws, but 
unregenerate state, with design to reclaim/under the mask of his worthy name, under 
them, but will take up his residence in them, | the vizard of a specious profession, practised 
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villanously, and clave to his enemies ; did the 
will of the devil, conformed to the world, and 
gratified the flesh; he cannot but look on 
thera as hateful traitors, who betrayed him, 
when they pretended to kiss him; and wounded 
him, when they seemed to be his friends, and 
consequently he must treat them as such; 
this himself expressly assures us of, towards 
the close of his incomparable sermon on the 
mount. Muny will say unto mein that day, 


Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name ? and in thy name we have cast out devils? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works ? 
Then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 


ON PRAYER AND MENTAL DEVOTION. 


When the youth are, by the pious industry 
and diligence of their parents and teachers, 
and the blessing of God accompanying, ad- 
vanced thus far, there is ground to hope, that 
the divine life will now begin in some mea- 
sure to appear and act in them; and there- 
fore it is necessary, that in the next place 
they should be acquainted how it must be 
nourished and sustained: for if it has not its 
proper aliment, which is nothing else but the 

ce of God and his living influences, to sup- 
port and ote oe it, it cannot but languish 
and expire. Now the experience of good 
souls, as well as truth, will testify, that prayer 
is that noble and excellent engine, which 
fetches down this heavenly nourishment from 
above: for prayer and the fervent breathing 
of a devout soul, whereby it ascends in mighty 
and ardent desires unto the uncreated and 
ever-living source of light and life, of love 
and joys. And God, who at first implanted, 
and by his grace excites and enlarges these 
desires in us, and who moreover promised to 
satisfy them, will not, seeing he is the Eter- 
nal Truth, which cannot lie, and the essential 
ee an which giveth liberally ; he will not, 

say, suffer them, when vehemently panting 
after him, to remain void and empty, but will 
graciously communicate the hidden manna, 
whereby that life which he hath breathed 
into the soul will be nourished and sustained. 

Our devotion must not be confined to our 
closets, but should be our constant attendant 
all the day long. This continual lifting up of 
the soul to God, is, doubtless, that praying 
without ceasing, which our blessed Saviour,* 
and after him his great apostle, so expressly 
enjoin; and which the royal psalmist prac- 
tised, as he informs us, when he says, J have 
set the Lord always before me ; and elsewhere, 
When I awake, I am still with Thee. 

All, I doubt not, will allow, that in prayer, 
it is not the expressions, how fluent soever 
they may be, but the heart, that God regards ; 
and that the seeming fervour, which is occa- 
sioned by the tone of the voice, is not the 
genuine fire of devotion. It is very possible 
that one may be truly devout, though he 
make no use of either words or voice. The 
breathings of a recollected soul, are not noisy 
or clamorous. The language in which devo- 
tion loves to vent itself, is that of the inward 
man, which is secret and silent, but yet God 


* Loke xviii. 1. +1 Thess. v. 17. 
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hears it, and makes gracious returns unto it. 
Sometimes the pious ardours and sensations 
of good souls are such as they cannot clothe 
with words; they feel what they cannot ex- 
press. I would not, however, be thought to 
insinuate, that the voice and words are not to 
be used at all; * * * * * What I here aim 
at is, that the youth should be made sensible, 
that words are not otherwise valuable, than 
as they are the images and copies of what 
passes in the hidden man of the heart. 

Though it be very certain, that the blessed 
God, when he judges it expedient and sea- 
sonable, doth solace and cherish his saints 
with the consolations of his Spirit, and makes 
them to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory ; yet devotion may be, and often ac- 
tually is, in its most vital and purest exer- 
cises when these grateful sensations are not 
present in the soul; for where there is an 
absolute surrender of one’s self to God, a 
sweet and peaceful acquiescence in his divine 
will, a sincere desire that his good pleasure 
may always be done, and a well-pleasedness 
with whatever he dispenses, there, without 
doubt, is true devotion. Now these holy dis- 
positions are habitual to good souls, and are 
not interrupted by any alterations that may 
befall them. We have a lively image of the 
frame of their hearts in those sweet words of 
the pious A Kempis, lid. iii. cap. 9. * Lord, 
so that my will may remain right and firm 
towards thee, do with me whatsoever it shall 
please thee: for it cannot be but good what- 
soever thou dost with me. If it be thy will 
that I should be in darkness, be thou bleased: 
and if it be thy will that I should be in light, 
be thou again blessed. If thou vouchsafest to 
comfort me, be thou blessed: and if thou wilt 
afflict me, be thou ever equally blessed.” So 
that though their joys be turned into sadness, 
their prosperity into adversity ; though their 
comforts should be withdrawn, and desola- 
tion succeed them; yet their acquiescence in 
the will of God, and consequently their devo- 
tion, is not slackened. It is easy to be de- 
vout, when the soul overflows with divine 
sweetnesses; the mariner sails with ease and 
pleasure, as well as speed, if there be a brisk 
gale, and an agreeable sunshine. It is no 
hard matter, as the author now just men- 
tioned, Lib. ii. cap. 9. truly observes, “ To 
despise human comforts, when we have divine. 
It is much, and very much, to be able to want 
both human and divine comfort; and for the 
glory of God, to be willing to endure desola- 
tion of heart, and to seek himself in nothing.” 
In short, true devotion is a lasting and per- 
manent thing, and continually accompanies 
the good soul; but divine joys come and go, 
according as Infinite Wisdom thinks fit to 
suspend or impart them; the full and unin- 
terrupted fruition of these delightful com- 
munications being reserved for the future 
happier state. 

Devotion is the work of the heart, it is 
transacted in the inward man; the principle 
of it is divine love, and its very nature is no- 
thing else but the different motions and ap- 
pearances of this pure flame in the soul, either 


and vehement desires; or, in finé; ihaking it 
dissolve in praise and thanksgivi It is: 
true; it supposes the discoveries of faith, and 
is ever accompanied with a lively hope, that 
is, a joyful expectation of those good things, 
which Infinite Wisdom thinks fit to impart ; 
but the main spring of it, nay, its very life 
and essence, is a sincere and upright love, 
whence there necessarily results a delightfub 
intercourse, and an holy union of the soul 
with God ; for, this pure and heavenly flame 
being kindled in the heart, it consumes its 
dross, burns up its impurities and corruption,’ 
and powerfully withdraws it from earthly and 
sensual objects, whereupon the blessed God, 
who delights to unite himself with pure and 
resigned minds, enters into his sanctuary, and 
dwells there as in his temple; where, on the 
one hand, by the devout soul’s unfeigned sur- 
render of itself to, and ardent breathings after 
God, and on the other, by God’s gracious 
communications of himself to the soul, a sweet 
communion and converse is begun and main- 
tained. And thus the secret of the Lord is 
with the righteous. 

I am persuaded, that it would be vastly 
advantageous for the youth, if they were 
taught frequently to place themselves in the 
Divine presence, and there silently to adore 
their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanectifier. For 
hereby they would become habitually recol- 
lected, devotion would be their element, and 
they would know by experience, what our 
blessed Saviour and his greut apostle meant 
when they enjoin us to pray without ceasing. 
It was thus, I suppose, that Enoch walked 
with God, that Moses saw him that is invisible, 
that the royal Psalmist set the Lord always 
before him, and that our Lord Jesus himself 
continued whole nights in prayer to God. 
Nobody, I believe, will imagine, that his 
prayer, during all the space in which it is 
said to continue, was altogether vocal, when 
he was in his agony in the garden; he used 
but a few words, his vocal prayer then con- 
sisted only of one petition, and an act of pure 
resignation thrice repeated. But I hope all 
will allow, that the devotion of his holy soul 
lasted longer than whilst he was uttering 
those few sentences recorded of him. 

I shall conclude this whole matter, with 
one recommendation more, and that is this, 
that in order to engage the youth to enter 
on and persevere in the practice of true de- 
votion, their instructers do carefully set be- 
fore them the happy consequences of dili- 
gerice and sincerity in it; telling them, for 
instance, that by it they shall be introduced 
into a sweet and delightful communion with 
God, and rendered conformable to his holy 
nature : that this is the key that unlocks the 
heavenly treasures, sets open the fountain of 
living waters, and conveys abundance of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ into the soul: 
that by means of it, life will be communicated 
to them in their deadness, strength in their 
weakness, light when they are in darkness, 
comforts in their afflictions, counsel in diffi- 
culties, and courage and fortitude in the day 


its own unworthiness, or exerting in it mighty 


disposing it to an absolute surrender of itself|of trial: that this is the way to attain to the 
to God, or humbling it under a deep sense of'| solid knowledge of divine things, to understand 








savingly the mysteries of religion, and to 
vas Ge Holy Scriptures with profit and ad- 
vantage. For by maintaining a daily inter- 
course with the Eternal Source of light and 
truth, in the exercises of devotion, the eyes 
of the mind will be opened, and the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice, whether occasioned 
by the insinuations of the old man, in favour 
of his lusts, or by having imbibed the pre- 
carious opinions of a religious sect or party ; 
these clouds, I say, which hinder them from 
penetrating into the true sense and meaning 
of the Sacred Oracles, will be removed, as 
they shail be enabled so to understand them, 
as to discern the beauty and admirable ten- 
dencies, to feel the power and efficacy, and 
to make the best improvements of the divine 
truths contained in them, by turning them 
into maxims of practice, and rules of holy 
living. And in fine, that true devotion is a 
most useful weapon in the spiritual warfare, 
@ sovereign preservative against sin, and a 

werful instrument of mortification. That 
it will defeat the power and force of tempta- 
tion, fortify them in their ghostly conflicts 
with the devil, the world, and the flesh, and 
at last obtain for them the victory; and in 
one word, that the constant and sincere prac- 
tice of it will ennoble their faculties, spi- 
ritualize their affections, restore their decays, 
sanctify their whole man, and lay in them the 
sure foundation of eternal life. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
SCENE IN CHINA. 


COMMUNICATED BY AN AMERICAN MISSION- 
ARY. 





Macao, 1836. 

Walking one evening in the environs of this 
city, my attention was arrested by the sound 
of two clarionets proceeding from the oppo- 
site side of a rice field. On looking that way, 
I saw a company of eight or ten Chinese cross- 
ing over to the side where I stood, among 
whom were three priests of the Taou sect. 
The priests of this order are known from their 
fashion of wearing the hair in a tuft on the 
crown of the head. There was one Chinese 
preceding, who carried a dish of pastry gaily 
ornamented with flowers and papers, followed 
by two men blowing the instruments. The 
priests were dressed in gowns reaching to the 
feet, the bodies of which were made of green 
silk; while the front and back of each gar- 
ment were red silk set into the green, and so 
broad and long as to leave but a narrow strip 
of the latter colour visible. A similar strip 
of red was inserted into the arms. On the 
back was an embroidered tiger on a square 
patch ; but what it was emblematical of, as 
constituting part of the dress of a ‘I'aou priest, 
{ cannot say. The head-dress was an em- 
broidered, dark blue cloth cap, the front ly- 
ing flat on the head, and extending back till 
it formed a right angle with that part which 
came up from behind. This dress is the 
ceremonial one of the Taou priests, and dif- 
fers widely from the yellow surplice of the 
Budhists. 

As soon as the party had reached the side 
of the field where I stood, they proceeded 





rine ardent 






towards a little altar or shrine, about two feet 
square and a foot and a half high, situated in 
the corner near by. On this shrine were two 
weather-beaten, wooden images of two agri- , 
cultural deities, and before it was laid a bam- Botarc, (Lower Seine,) Sept. 18, 1837. 
boo mat upon which to kneel. The mancar-| At Ban-de-la-Roche, has lately died a wo- 
rying the dish of offerings laid it down by the | man whose name will be ever united with the 
side of the shrine, and then another attendant | venerable Oberlin. She is no longer here 
brought a few small cups of spirits and some | below, the founder of infant schools on the 
incense sticks, which he set on fire. A per-| continent of Europe,—that humble and faith- 
sonage who was apparently the landholder ar- | ful peasant who, in the obscure retreat where 
ranged the several things, and then, at a sig- | God had placed her, has done more for the 
nal from one of the priests, began to kneel | religious and moral welfare of mankind, than 
before the shrine, while they chanted the | kings occupying the first rank in history ! 
prayers. They spoke or rather mumbled so| In writing the name of Louisa Scurrrier, 
indistinctly, that no one could understand a|I cannot refrain from deep emotion, and I can 
word ; and I was standing close by. The din| hardly collect or arrange my ideas. What 
of a small gong and a cymbal, which were|expressions in human language can charac- 
beaten by the attendants, prevented any one | terize a piety so lively, so fervent, so devoted, 
hearing, even had the priests spoken dis-|so abundant in good works? How can I paint 
tinctly. This chanting was continued about | that constant sacrifice of herself to her duty, 
two minutes, when the spirits, were poured /and that humility which is greatest among 
out, and genuflections made by all the per-| great virtues, and that charity which knows 
sons officiating ; after which the party pro-/ not that it is charity, it is so pure and disin- 
ceeded to another similar shrine, to which | terested? Tell me to relate the exploits of a 
the man bearing the sacrifice of cakes had} conqueror, and I shall be able perhaps to 
previously gone. A few idle boys had jelevate my words to the dignity of the sub- 
gathered around; but besides these, no one | ject: but I decline beforehand the more diffi- 
joined in the ceremonies. A man who was/|cult task of being the historian of a woman 
transplanting vegetables, and was rather in- | who offers the rare example of what the most 
commoded by the performance, did not even| obscure person can do, when animated by 
suspend his work ; although the object of this | sincere faith in Jesus Christ. Still we will 
worship, which was to intercede for a good | attempt some sketch of the life of Louisa 
crop of rice, might be supposed to interest him. | Scheppler, and will aim, at least, at a style as 
As the next altar was only a few steps, I | simple as her, of whom we speak. 
went and began to ask one of the musicians} Louisa Scheppler was born the 4th Nov. 
about what I saw. He replied to all my ques- | 1763, in the village of Bellefosse, in the can- 
tions very civilly, which one of the priests | ton of Ban-de-la-Roche, and in her youth ex- 
hearing joined in the conversation. Although | hibited pious dispositions, which procured for 
he was at that instant engaged in chanting, | her admittance into Oberlin’s house. When 
he spoke out and chanted at the same time. | this pastor had the pain and grief to lose his 
The other two, also engaged in chanting, | wife, young Louisa, who knew how to appre- 
were laughing at some pert reply a boy gave | ciate the zeal and devotion of Oberlin, offered 
to a question. Thus was the heartlessness of|to be a servant for him; and as she had a 
the farce shown; the priests were paid for | little patrimony, she would not accept the 
doing the job, just as the workmen were | least salary for her services. Oberlin, de- 
whom they met in marching through the |sirous to give her something, charged one of 
fields. No one appeared to take any interest | his friends in Strasburgh to send her, anony- 
in their movements, nor did any others than | mously, a sum of money ; but Louisa divining 
boys join them. They were paid about twelve | the source of the donation, refused to receive 
dollars for visiting all the shrines in that|it. After the death of their father, the chil- 
neighbourhood, and going through similar|dren of Oberlin begged her to take at least 
ceremonies at each. the portion of a child in their inheritance ; 
This is only an additional instance of the | but they could only get her consent to remain 
heartlessness of their religion, a point wherein | with them, and serve them on the same con- 
it agrees with every other form of worship, | ditions as before, that is to say, gratuitously. 
except that of pure, undefiled Christianity. |The family of Oberlin gave her the endear- 
The latter is of the heart, or is no worship at | ing name of mama, and her modesty regarded 
all; these are merely of the body, and varied | this title as a great favour. , 
into every form and ceremony a bewildered; For half a century, Louisa Scheppler par- 
imagination can conceive. There is, how-| took, as far as was in her power, of all the 
ever, in this rite, senseless and idolatrous as | labours, toils, and cares of her venerable mas- 
it is, something that shows a feeling of de-|ter. A true apostle of the Lord, as Oberlin 
pendence upon a higher power for the fruits | himself states in his will, she went into all the 
of the earth in the mind of the Chinese.—S. | villages to gather the children around her, to 
S. Jour. teach them the will of God, to learn them to 
— sing, to pray with them, and to show them 
The Northwest Passage —Captain Back, | the wonderful works of God in the kingdoms 
in a letter to the secretary of the Royal Geo- | of nature and of grace. This was not a task 
graphical Society, asserts his “ unaltered opi- | to be accomplished in a day or a year. Thou- 
nion” in favour of the practicability of a north- | sands would have been discouraged in view of - 
west passage. the innumerable difficulties attending these 
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From the New York Observer. 
LOUISA SCHEPPLER. 


THE PIOUS SERVANT OF OBERLIN. 
[From our Correspondent.) 

















































































but Louisa was not dis- 





pious labours ; 
couraged. 


chilled her zeal. When she returned at night, 
fatigued, wet, pierced with cold, to Oberlin’s 
house, she still found strength to take care of 





her whole being. What care and watching, | 
when Oberlin or any member of his family 


for all their wants. 


had deigned to send him a pious and faithful 
servant in the place of his dear wife, so soon | 
called to Himself. “ I bequeath her to you,” 
said he to his children in his will. “ You 
will let it be seen by the care you take of her, 





father, who has always inspired you with sen- | 
timents of gratitude and kindness. But, yes, 
—yes, you will fulfil my wishes; you will be 
in your turn, jointly and severally to her, what 
she has been to you, so far as your means and 
circumstances may allow.” 

Louisa Scheppler began and gradually per- 
fected the admirable institution of infant 
schools. When the weight of years and of 
long fetigue counselled her to repose herself, 
she would not consent. She not only applied 
herself to instruct children in the knowledge 
and love of the Saviour, but she tried to form 
good instructresses, who could carry on her 
work where she could not go, and when she 
should be no more. Only five days before 
her death, and the very uight when her dis- 
ease became fixed, she assembled around her 
the children of Walderbach, so that she did 
not cease to labour in the work confided to 
her, till she ceased to live. 

The example which Louisa Scheppler gave 
in the establishment of infant schools was 
soon extensively followed. I do not know 
whether or not England or the United States 
had similar institutions before this model was 
exhibited in Ban-de-la-Roche ; but ir France, 
in Switzerland, and Germany, all the infant 
schools which now exist and flourish, owe 
their origin to the enterprise begun by the 
servant of Oberlin. It is very possible that 
the name of Louisa Scheppler will be forgot- 
ten, like Oberlin’s, by men of this world, in a 

few years; for men, by a strange and inex- 
cusable fancy, almost always preserve the 
memory, of their oppressors better than that 
of their benefactors. But it is not less true 
that mankind will be indebted to Louisa 
Scheppler, under God, for a part of the im- 
mense yood which infant schools have pro- 
duced aud will produce. 

So much virtue and devotedness, in spite of 

the pains taken to conceal it, could not remain 
entirely unknown to her cotemporaries. 


Louisa thought that nobody on earth, except 
the poor inhabitants of Ban-de-la-Roche, 

She had to guide children raised in almost | thought of her ; and she was astonished, per- 
savage life, and her mildness, her patience, | haps even somewhat grieved, when told, one 
her instructions, succeeded in rendering them | day, that the most illustrious body in France, 
docile. She had to encounter, upon the moun-| the French Academy, proposed to decree to 
tains where she lived, deep snows, cold winds, | her before the world the annual prize awarded 
torrents swollen by heavy rains; yet nothing | to virtuous actions. Fame had, indeed, borne 
to the Academy the account of Louisa’s good 
works ; and these men, struck with admira- 
tion to find, in their age and so near them, 
the children and the house. She employed in | virtues equalling in sublimity any which his- 
‘ advancing the kingdom of God, and in the | tory records, hastened to give to Louisa Schep- 
service of her pious master upon earth, not) pler the tribute of praise which she had richly 
only her time and talents, but her health and | deserved. 


man who stood at the head of scientific men 
was sick! Louisa Scheppler was to them asa_|in our age, was charged with drawing up the 
visible Providence anticipating and providing | report of the French Academy. ‘Thus did 
science pay its homage at the feet of virtue ; 

Oberlin was deeply grateful; he regarded|The following is an extract from this re- 
Louisa Scheppler as a blessing from God, who | port : 


villages (Ban-de-la-Roche), Louisa Scheppler, 
hardly fifteen years of age, was so struck with 
the virtues of this man of God (Oberlin), that, 
though she enjoyed a small patrimony, she 
whether or not you respect the wishes of a| asked leave to enter his service, and to take 
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It is remarkable that the great Cuvier, the 


‘** A young female peasant of one of these 


part in his charitable labours. From that 
time, without receiving any salary, she never 
left him. As his aid, his messenger, she car- 
ried to every cottage all kinds of consolation. 
Never was better exemplified the influence of 
the heart in enlarging the understanding. 
This simple village girl comprehended her 
master and his most elevated thoughts. Of- 
ten, indeed, she astonished him with happy 
suggestions of which he had not dreamed, and 
which he eagerly adopted and put in practice. 
For instance, remarking the difficulty that 
farmers experience in devoting themselves at 
the same time to the labours of the field and 
taking care of their small children, she con- 
ceived the thought of assembling these chil- 
dren, from an early age, into spacious rooms, 
where, whilst the parents were busy with their 
work, intelligent teachers should take care of 
them, learn them their letters; and exercise 
them in small labours. Hence arose the sys- 
tem of those infant schools, where are re- 
ceived and kept the children of labourers, so 
often abandoned in cities to vice and misfor- 
tune. ‘The honour of an idea which has al- 
ready been so fruitful, and which will soon be 
adopted every where, is wholly due to Louisa 
Scheppler, to this poor peasant of Bellefosse. 
She consecrated to it the little property which 
she possessed, and what is more, her youih 
and her health. Even now, though advanced 
in years, she assembles around her, without 
reward, a hundred children, from three to 
seven years old, and gives them instruction 
suitable to their age. The adults, thanks to 
Oberlin, have their moral wants satisfied ; but 
some, in their old aye and sickness, are ex- 
posed to bodily suffering. Louisa Scheppler 
provides for them soups, medicines, &c. which 


she distributes to all. Their pecuniary wants 


are not forgotten. She bas founded and she 


conducts a Bank-of-piety of a peculiar kind, 
and which would be also an admirable inven- 
tion, if it ceuld be multiplied like Sunday 


schools; for it lends money without interest 
and without pledge. 

“1 know not whether Louisa Scheppler is 
acquainted with the part which the Academy 
designs her in the prize decreed to her ; but 
all who know Louisa, know beforehand the 
use she will make of it.” 

Cuvier was not deceived in his expectation. 
Louisa Scheppler, having received five thou- 
sand francs from the French Academy, spent 
the whole sum in deeds of charity, adding 
something from her small annuity. The 
money she acquired by her benevolence was, 
with her, the occasion and means of new bene- 
factions. 

Louisa wrote, a few weeks before her death, 
a sort of confession, which I will quote entire, 
as a monument of piety and humility. The 
style is that of a villager who does not seek 
the ornaments of human eloquence. The sen- 
timents are very edifying. 


Writing left by Louisa Scheppler. 
*“ To be read from the pulpit on the day 


of my interment. 

“ For some time I have had a presentiment 
that the Lord would soon call me from this 
world ; so that I have resolved to put down 
here my last wishes. 

** Several years ago, I chose for my funeral 
text?the words of our blessed Saviour in Luke 
chap. xvii. 10: ‘ When ye shall have done all 
those things which I commanded you, say : 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done 
that which was our duty to do.’ 

“| beg my dear pastor to observe this, and 
not to say a word in praise of my course of 
life; for Paul says in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; ‘What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? Now if thou didst re- 
ceive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst 
not received it 1’ 

*“ To God, then, to his honour and his 
glory, must be referred all which we have re- 
ceived from him by grace; yes, by grace; 
for what are we, and what can we be without 
the aid of his Spirit? Where do we find mat- 
ter for self-commendation, when our whole 
cxpacity, all that we possess, our whole ex- 
istence, is a gift of the grace of God; and it 
only remains to me to cry out with the pub- 
lican: ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner !’ 

“ [ bid adieu to all my benefactors. May 
the Lord reward them in eternity, for all their 
kindness to me and their care of me! 

‘“« [ bid adieu to all my friends and neigh- 
bours. I thank them for the attentions they 
have ever shown me: to all my nephews and 
nieces; I beg and entreat them to seek the 
way of life in Jesus Christ: to my god-sons 
and god-daughters I bid adieu, till I see them 
at the great day, and I desire to meet them 
in a happy eternity. And to you, dear chil- 
dren of the school of Walderbach and the 
whole parish, I bid adieu. I leave you, but 
only bodily; for I shall continue to pray the 
blessed Saviour to bless you, and to draw you 
all to Him. Think often of your Louisa, who 
has loved you much. I will continue to pray 
the Lord that you may have for the person 
who shall take my place the same love, the 
same respect and obedience, which you have 
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had for ites Yes, do so, dear children, and I 


joice in eternity. 
Sona lastly, all eo parish! Ah! would 
that I could carry to our dear pastor and 
deceased father when I shall see him, good 
news of the parish so dear to his heart! But, 
alas !—Oh! Lord Jesus! thou who camest to 
seek and to save that which was lost ; oh! be 
pleased by thy grace and infinite mercy to 
bring back all the wandering sheep of our 
parish ! Soften their hearts ! ‘Take away their 
distressing levity, and their carelessness for 
thy word and thy instructions ! Oh! lead back, 
Lord, lead back to life, to life in Thee, all the 
dead and living of our parish! Amen: amen. 

“ And you, my dear fellow-teachers, on 
leaving you till the judgment-day, I would 
desire to beg you not to lose your patience, 
but to redouble your courage, fidelity, zeal 
and ardour, in teaching these young flocks the 
path of wisdom and virtue; to conduct the 
youth to our food Saviour, the great friend 
of children. Try to train them to industry 
and fidelity. Speak to them often of the pre- 
seace of God. Inspire them with love for the 
Lord, for their neighbour, and for one another. 
Try to inspire them especially with a horror 
of lying, swearing, disobedience, and every 
kind of vice and evil. O dear friends! all 
who are called to instruct youth, the Lord has 
given you a noble but toilsome task. May 
you perform it to his honour and his glory, 
until the time of harvest !” 

In reading this document with the critical 
attention of a theologian, there will be re- 
marked, doubtless, some traces of those pe- 
culiar views which characterised the instruc- 
tions of the venerable Oberlin ; but along with 
these individual opinions, all will see in this 
writing of Louisa Scheppler a living faith in 
God the Saviour, an ardent love of souls, and 
a firm hope of happiness in eternity. 

When the inhabitants of Ban-de-la-Roche 
learned that Louisa Scheppler ceased to live, 
the grief was general. Every child had lost 
its second mother; every Christian his sister 
and friend ; every infirm or aged person his 
consolation and support. ‘The tears of hun- 
dreds of persons who had been taught, warned, 
led to the Saviour, strengthened and consoled, 
by Louisa Scheppler, these were the great 
funeral oration pronounced at the tomb of this 
ransomed of the Lord Jesus Christ. Rau- 


scher, the pastor, who had married one of 


Oberlin’s daughters, conducted the funeral 
services. His discourse was grave and solemn. 
He would not bestow worldly eulogies on a 
woman who had beforehand disallowed them ; 
but he made use of the occasion seriously to 
exhort the audience. I will only quote a few 
lines from this discourse : 

‘She was a sinner, like ourselves, my 
brethren. Like us, she was stripped of all 
boasting before God. Like us, she was under 
the yoke of condemnation and death. But 
she had learnt the good news, that Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners! She had cast 
herself at the feet of her Saviour with a deep 
feeling of her corruption, her poverty, her 
spiritual nakedness! ‘Therefore was mercy 
shown her. Therefore the Lord, who was 
meek and lowly in heart, said to her, ‘ Arise, 

















daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ There- 
fore he clothed her in his robe of righteous- 
ness, and made her pass from death unto life. 

**** « My brethren, we all, poor and un- 
worthy sinners as we are, may do what our 
dear deceased friend did, if we have the same 
faith, the same confidence in the Saviour, the 
same humility. Let the example of our good 
Louisa confound and humble us! She is no 
longer among us,—that pious and faithful ser- 
vant of God, the very sight of whom was 
edifying, and all whose works were a living 
sermon of the Saviour. But we possess some- 
thing better than her. We have at hand the 
source whence she drew all that was good in 
her. Has not the Lord promised to be with 
his own to the end of the world? Does he 
not call unto him all those that are weary and 
heavy-laden? Does he not offer them daily 
the fulness of his grace, his illumination, his 
strength? This good Saviour expects that 
we shall come to Him. He knocks at the 
door of our heart, and entreats us to accept 
the ransom He has paid for us, the rights of 
inheritance He has acquired for us !” 

I am, &c. G. pg F. 


For “ The Frieud." 
SETTLEMENT OF GWYNEDD. 


The following is the copy of an ancient do- 

cument which appears to have been prepared 
by the meeting at North Wales, to comme- 
morate the settlement of that part of the coun- 
try. 
The meeting became one of the largest in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, and was favoured 
with a number of eminent ministers, among 
whom were Cadwalader Evans mentioned in 
the narrative, Evan Evans, John Evans, Alice 
Griffith, Ann Roberts, and Mary Evans. 


Some Account of Cadwalader Evans and 
others, the first settlers of Gwynedd, or 
North Wales, in Pennsylvania. 


*“ We are deeply affected when we con- 
sider the emanations of divine love and good- 
ness to our ancestors and the first settlers of 
this place; their humility, meekness, and 
faithfulness to divine instruction, which made 


them eminently serviceable in the hand of 


God, and established pillars in the church. 
One of the first rank among these was our 
ancient friend Cadwalader Evans, who was 
born in Merionethshire, North Wales, in the 
year 1664. His parents were sober religious 
people, plain in their behaviour, just in their 
dealings, and conscientious observers of pub- 
lic worship and private devotion, according to 
the practice of the established church of Eng- 
land. And although they were not so en- 
lightened as to reject the formalities of that 
profession in general, yet they seemed to have 
received a degree of that Divine visitation 
which had so remarkably appeared in many 
parts of the kingdom [of Great Britain, under 
which the religious Society of Friends was 
raised up,] and taught that the true worship- 
pers ‘worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.” Their simplicity, innocence and purity 
of manners had a good effect on the tender 
minds of their children, and gradually leavened 
them into some degree of the like disposition. 


* About the year 1697, Hugh Roberts, a 
zealous and eminent minister of the gospel 
[among Friends] and near relation of Cadwal- 
ader Evans, who had moved to Pennsylvania 
some years before, went on a religious visit to 
his native country [Wales]. The good re- 
port they had heard of that country [Penn- 
sylvania] from others, being confirmed by 
him, induced many of his kindred and old 
neighbours to settle their affairs so as to go 
with him when he returned to Pennsylvania. 

“ Accordingly, after his service was over, 
fifteen or twenty families went with him to 
Liverpool, among whom were Cadwalader 
Evans and his three brothers, Thomas, Robert, 
and Owen, and their families, who embarked 
for Philadelphia in the 2d month 1698. 
They put into Dublin for provisions, and left 
it the Ist of the 3d month following. Soon 
after they had got to sea, many were taken 
ill of a flux which proved so mortal that 45 
of the passengers died, chiefly children, 
among whom were the eldest son and daugh- 
ter of the said Cadwalader Evans. On the 
7th day of the Sth month, 1698, they arrived 
at Philadelphia where they were very kindly 
received, not only by many of their relations 
and old acquaintances who came here some 
time before, but by strangers also, though 
they were ignorant of the language. Indeed, 
as they have often said, it appeared in those 
early days that Christian love and good works 
prevailed amongst most people of whatever 
country and profession. 

“ The next year after their arrival they 
purchased a tract of land and divided it 
amongst them and settled on it, and called it 
Gwynedd or North Wales. Of the whole 
number, only John Hughes and Hugh Grif- 
fith were joined to Friends in Wales. Ed- 
ward Foulke and John Humphreys were so 
far convinced as constantly to attend with 
those few who sat together in silence every 
first day at John Hughes’, the rest of them 
met diligently also at the house of Robert 
Evans, where Thomas or Cadwalader Evans 
read the service of the church of England to 
them, and they continued in this way about a 
year. One parson Evans eame several times 
to visit them, but he soon discovered there 
was no encouragement for him and therefore 
he desisted. Our friend Cadwalader Evans 
going one first day to his brother Robert’s to 
read the service as usual, he felt an extraor- 
dinary reluctance to it, and as strong an 
attraction to go to John Hughes’: however, 
after some suspense he went to his brother’s 
house, and resolved it should be the last time 
on such an account. When the service was 
over, he informed the company of his uneasi- 
ness with formal worship, his resolution to 
decline coming there for the future, and his 
design to go to Friends’ meetings. Accordingly 
he went the next first day to the few who met 
at John Hughes’; his brothers and the rest 
soon followed ; and as the house of John Hum- 
phreys was nearer the centre of their settle- 
ment, the meeting was removed thither. 
There they met with great diligence and sin- 
gleness of heart to wait upon the Lord in 
silence, and it pleased him to move many of 
his faithful servants to visit them, particularly 
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Ellis Pugh. Frequent were his visits, and his 
lubours of love unwearied, whereby he be- 
came instrumental to convince and establish 
many in the blessed truth. In the year 1700, 
they built a small meeting house: but as 
truth prevailed and their numbers increased 
fast, it was found necessary to build a larger 
house, which was done in 1712. Hitherto 
they belonged to Haverford monthly meeting ; 
but as their offspring grew up and were 
numerous, together with a considerable addi- 
tion from new settlers, a religious concern 
arose in the minds of Friends, to have a 
monthly meeting established among them, for 
the benefit of Friends in general, but more 
especially the youth. Therefore it was propos- 
ed to and received the concurrence of Haver- 
ford monthly meeting and the quarterly meet- 
ing of Philadelphia; and the first monthly 
meeting was held at Gwynedd meeting house, 
the 22d of the 12th month 1715. It is not 
easy to say how much he [C. Evans] contri- 
buted to the rise and progress of this meet- 
ing, to the prosperous state it attained, nor to 
ascertain how very useful he was as a neigh- 
bor, friend and relation: yet a lively grateful 
sense of his labours and services will ever re- 
main on our minds. 


I see thee still ! 
Thou art not in the grave confined— 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind ; 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust; 
But goodness dies not in the dust : 
Thee, oh my sister! ‘tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone; 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 
To see thee still 





Hydraulic Lime Discovered on the Kentucky 
River. 

An expert mineralogist, attached to the en- 
gineer corps of Kentucky, has discovered 
some important deposites of hydraulic lime, 
said to be but little inferior, if at all, to the 
Roman cement. Hydraulic lime is a cement 
which possesses the peculiar property of 
hardening, and remaining hard, under water, 
which property common lime mortar has not. 
There are several strata, one of which is imme- 
diately below the mouth of Calloway’s creek, 
and about five miles below Irvine. Another 
stratum can be traced from under the Cup- 
board Rocks down stream as far as Muddy 
Creek, a distance of thirty-three miles. 

It can be observed to occupy the beds of 
most of the tributaries of the Kentucky river, 
and their valleys, in a large portion of the 
counties of Estill, Madison, and Clarke. From 
actual experience it is found to possess all the 
properties necessary to make hydraulic lime 
of a quality equal, if not superior, to any here- 
tofore discovered in the state. This discovery 
will be of immense use in the construction 
of locks and dams, in the Kentucky and 
other rivers. 


























The following lines, full of pathos and melody, are 
from the pen of Charles Sprague, Esq. of Boston. Now 
and then, when his duties as cashier of the Globe Bank 
allow, he addresses himself to the muses, and provokes 
their sweet reply. One mark or distinction of his verse 
is, that he writes from a full and fertile mind, and with 
an ear exquisitely attuned to the harmony of numbers. 
He is as accomplished a financier as he is a poet,—and 
this is high praise, for he has written some of the finest 


























lyrics in the language.— Ed. Phil. Guz. 


“1 SEE THEE STILL.” 


“ I rocked her in the cradle, 

And laid her in the tomb. She was the youngest : 
What fireside circle hath not felt the charm 

Of that sweet tie? The youngest ne’er grow old. 
The fond endearments of our earlier days 

We keep alive in them’; and when they die, 

Qur youthful joys we bury with them.” 





I see thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her ‘rust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
Thou comest in the morning light, 
Thou ‘rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold. 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear; 
In every scene to memory dear, 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still, 
In every hallowed token round; 
This little ring thy finger bound, 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 
Sweet sister, thou didst cull for me; 
This book was thine—here didst thou read; 
This picture—ah, yes, here, indeed, 

I see thee still ! 


I see thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
Here was thy favourite fireside seat ; 
This was thy chamber—here, each day, 
I eat and watched thy sad decay; 
Here, on this bed, thou last didst lie— 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold; 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 
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meant, Christian truth, then, unquestionabl 


A friend, the general correctness of whose 
opinions we have had frequent opportunities 
to test, has queried whether the term martyr- 
dom, as used in our last number in reference 
to the death of E. P. Lovejoy, was appro- 
priate. Johnson’s definition of the word is— 
Testimony borne to truth by voluntary sub- 
mission to death. If by truth be exclusively 


our application of the term is improper. It 
has not always, however, been thus restricted 
in its use. But we are in no disposition to 


community in which it occurred. Nor would 
we in making this concession, detract any 
thing from the generous disinterestedness, 
the benevolence, and the honest intrepidity of 
purpose, which, according to the testimony 
of those who had the best means of knowing, 
marked the character of him who was the 
object of such diabolical and implacable re- 
venge, for no better reason, than that, as the 
conducter of a public journal, he had the cou- 
rage to proclaim his conscientious opinions 
on the subject of slavery. 


Those of our readers familiar with the 
early volumes of “The Friend,” will not 
have forgotten the pleasing and instructive 
account of the benevolent and pious Oberlin 
of Ban-de-la-Roche ; and these will also re- 
member the humble but useful part which the 
amiable and disinterested Louisa Scheppler 
sustained in the narrative. (See pages 207 
and 217. Vol. I.) We have to-day trans- 
ferred from the New York Observer, a me- 
moir of the latter individual, now no more, 
which as a supplement and counterpart to the 
former narrative we thought deservedly claim- 
ed a place, and while it may be read with plea- 
sure, possibly may suggest to others of kin- 
dred feelings, but like her, of limited means, 
some mode wherein they also may be “ fruit- 
ful in the field of offering.” 


We give to-day the residue of the article 
headed, The South Sea Islands, and our 
readers, we think, will readily concur in 
thanking our obliging correspondent for sup- 
plying so delightful a treat. The thought 
forcibly presents itself to the mind, on a peru- 
sal, of the admirable adaptation by a beneficent 
Providence of means for the happiness of all 
his creatures, under every variety of circum- 
stance or situation; whilst the involuntary 
desire arises, that, instead of the insatiable 
and baleful thirst of gain too often the distin- 
guishing accompaniment of commercial inter- 
course, the humble messengers of the cross 
might have free course in those sunny islands 
of the sea, and by the Divine blessing on their 
labours, render them, what they seem fitted 
to be, the seats of unmolested peacefulness 
and innocence. 


We are requested to state that Nathan 


disguise the fact, that this zealous advocate} Kite has for sale at No. 50, North Fourth 
of the rights of the slave, and of free discus-| street, a supply of the second edition of the 
sion, by resorting to carnal weapons in self-| valuable and interesting Memoir of Martha 
defence, however aggravated was the provo-| C. Thomas, late of Baltimore, Maryland. 

cation or threatening the danger, has acted 
in palpable violation of the positive precepts 
and benign principles of the gospel, incon- 
sistently with himself as a Christian minister, 
and inconsistently with the avowed pacific 
policy, often expressed, of the anti-slavery 
associations with which he had connected 
himself. This is indeed deeply to be regret- 
ted. Nevertheless, his weakness or his in- 
consistency in this respect, furnishes no ex- 
tenuation of the ferocious and wicked spirit 
of misrule, the barbarian outrage against all 
order and all government,,which must remain 
an indelible stain upon the character of the 


The annual meeting of the Male Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association in Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on the 
evening of second day, the 11th instant, at 
seven o’clock, in the committee room, Arch 
street. 





Naruan Kure, Sec’ry. 
Philada. 12th mo. 5th, 1837. 
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